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8. — The Evidences of Christianity, as exhibited in the Writings of its 
Apologists, down to Augustine. Hulsean Prize Essay. By "W. J. 
Bolton, Professor in Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Bos- 
ton : Gould & Lincoln. 1854. 24mo. pp. 302. 

All who are acquainted, and not infatuated, with the Patristical 
writings, know how wearisome it is to seek the scattered grains of pre- 
cious wheat and genuine Christian seed-corn among the dusty chaff- 
heaps, which, but for the labor of sifting, would long since have been 
scattered to the winds. In no other department is the testimony of the 
Fathers worth so much as in that of the Christian evidences. The very 
fact that they were Christians, — at an age when every external proof 
could be intelligently tested, and when, without the internal " witness of 
the spirit," they must have been forced into apostasy by contempt and 
persecution, — is of itself no mean attestation to the history of the New 
Testament and to the divine power of its religion. Many of them 
wrote polemic treatises in defence of Christianity, and the others in 
their didactic writings could not fail of frequent reference to the argu- 
ments of surrounding opposers, Jewish and Gentile. Mr. Bolton in the 
book before us has classified such passages from their works as have a 
bearing on the evidences of our religion, under several happily chosen 
titles, and has thus rendered an equal service to the theological student 
by essentially abridging for him the labor of research, and to the pub- 
lic at large, by showing (more conclusively than had been shown be- 
fore) that the resources of infidelity were exhausted and its canon 
closed almost as early as the canon of Scripture was settled, and that 
modern unbelievers and neologists are only exhuming objections that 
were refuted and hurled into age-long oblivion during the first three or 
four centuries of the Christian era. 



9. — The Poets and the Poetry of the Ancient Greeks ; with an Histor- 
ical Introduction, and a brief View of Grecian Philosophers, Poets, 
and Historians. By Abraham Mills, A.M. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1854. 16mo. pp. 485. 

We know of no other single volume from which the English reader 
could get so large an amount of accurate knowledge as to ancient litera- 
ture, as from this. It consists of biographical and historical sketches 
from the best authorities, with very numerous selected metrical transla- 
tions from the Greek poets. The translations are not, in our apprehen- 
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sion, always the best English versions of their respective originals. The 
author has aimed to clothe his part of the work "in a style sufficiently 
removed from antiquity to give to the subject all the freshness of which it 
is susceptible," and he has succeeded so far as this, — that there is no 
aroma of classical culture about his diction. The absence of this is the 
chief defect of the book. Mr. Mills is an industrious compiler, but no 
enthusiast. His work bears the manifest marks of having been rather 
a book-making enterprise than a labor of love, but it is an enterprise 
honestly and faithfully carried through. We can, perhaps, best char- 
acterize it, when we say that it performs in full for the poetry, and in 
part for all the literature of Greece, the same office which Chambers 
has rendered as regards English literature in his Cyclopaedia. 



10. — The Bride of the Iconoclast. A Poem. Suggestions toward the 
Mechanical Art of Verse. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1854. 
12mo. pp. 131. 

The writer of this poem says that he is a minor. He is not without 
ability, and certainly manifests no small skill in " the mechanical art of 
verse "; for his rhythm is in general musical and faultless, though with 
here and there a striking exception. But there is in some parts of the 
poem an offensive voluptuousness of sentiment, the coarser because 
veiled under refined forms of speech, and doubly revolting on account 
of the youth of the author. He is evidently in this regard, as in others, 
an imitator of Alexander Smith, and we sincerely wish for him, should 
he again appear before the public, a purer taste and a more worthy 
model. His imagery is intense, exaggerated, seemingly selected and 
thrown together at haphazard ; and while it is often vague and irrele- 
vant, it is felicitous and attractive perhaps as frequently as the doctrine 
of chances would authorize us to expect. 



11. — History of Oliver Cromwell and the English, Commonwealth, from 
the Death of Charles the First to the Death of Cromwell. By M. 
Guizot. Translated by Andrew E. Scobie. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea. 1854. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 426, 511. 

This is the second of M. Guizot's works on the history of the Eng- 
lish Revolution. His dispassionate mind, the union of liberal senti- 
ments and conservative habitudes in his political character, and his sin- 



